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SBSTPRCT 

Durincr the past ten years^ research on second 
Ij^naiiiaae acguisition fSLRI has expanded: at the same time, different 
inpdeis J^nd hypotheses have been proposed to explain and account for 
the processes underlvina SLR* Four models seem to be dominant at the 
prese^.t t^.me: Cit the monitor model, which distinguishes between 
implicit or urcbnscious latiguade acgtiisition and axplicit language 

learhiha: (2) the discourse abproach which emphasizes the . 

relationship between the form and function of linguistic litructures: 
(3) the neurofunctiohal perspective^ which looks at SLA processes 
throuah two interrelated systems^ mac^ and 
neurof ur.ctional, and which distinguishes between primary^ secondary^, 
and foreian language learning: and fU» the acculturation mbdel^ based 
b^ social and psycholoaical factors, which claims that accultttratibn 
i? f-he maibr cause.of second language acquisition. Each model i? 
reviewed^ evaluated^ and critiqued from an experimental perspective* 
It is argued that the acculturation model may establish the starting 
point frbm which experimental research on SLR might be pursued. 
(ftu*-hbr/*MH) 
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AESTRACT 

In the last decade^ research on second ianquaye acquisition 
(SLA) expandf.d enormously. Many aspects of SLA including 
phonology^ morphology^ syntax^ and discourse have been 
investigated spmi-empir ically or empirically. At the same tiiae^ 
r€searchers have profosed different models and hypotheses 

^ ittP.nded to exti3iin and account for the processes underlying 

^ - - - , 

rt 5iA. At present^ four SLA models are dominant: the monttor 
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el (Kra.sh&n^ 1978)^ tht^ discdurs^^ apt3roach (Hatcti^ 1978)^ the 
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dccuiturdtion mau^i (Schamann^ 1978) -, ar.d the urof unctibnai 
perspective (Lamfir.della^ 1976) i Though the assumptions 
rderlyihg each model may well motivated^ none ot proponents^ 
^ yet> has 3Utjjest€d systematic me th oddlbyies to invostiyate 
t v^/iidxty of the. statements evolved frbiu these models- 

Thi.^ paper is an att^jmpt to review^ evaluate^ and criticjue 
t.hc validity of thesb models from an xperimentai perspective^ 
It argues that the accultiirat ion model may establish the 
smarting point troai v^hich we might pursue experimental research 
on 5Lfi. 
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INTRO DUCT iOW 



In the last tew decades, research in SLA has developed in 
many dimensions^ A survey of the literature indicates that 
there has been a methodological continuuin from subjective and 
intuition- fcased research at the ont end to controlled 
e >per iciental research at the other, judging a particular 
mcthodolojy or putting preference on one inethod rather than the 
ether, without justification^ is problematic because the term 
» re^search' has various interpreta tion^ 

Research may be defined as a systematic apj^roach to 
investigating a problea) and finding answers to questions 
(Shavelson^ 193-)) . There are many systematic approaches to 
arswering questions^ The approach can be historical^ 
descriptive-., deve lof men tal, case study, field study^ or 
experimental (Issac, 1976). Therefore, in order for an 
investigation to be acceptable, it does not have to be 
experimental^ nor should experimental research per se be 
preferred over any other type of inguiry. Each systematic way 
of finding answers to questions has its own pecularities^ 
alsuihptidns^ technigues, pitfalls, and advantages^ 

These different types of research, however^ are not 
unrelated to one another. In most cas(:b, there is a progression 
from intuition towards experimentation. Generally^ a simple 
el/fciit, an appealing idea, or a preliminary investigation of 
.empirical data has stimulated scholars to formulate questions^ 



state hyx/dth^ses arid build theories. The findings of 
preliminary iiivestiga tibns may either reject or support the 
hjpotheses evolving from a theory. In the latter case^ there is 
a desire to accamulate more information and evidence to 
staoilize the principles of the theory. When enough evidence is 
fathered, the final step would be to exf erimentally validate the 
hipothes^s and draw some potentially ger.eralizai3le cdnclusions 
from the theory. 

Obviously for each step of the hypothesis testing process^ 
different types of research are required to substantiate the 
theory. Prior to theorj Duilding, it may be an intuition or an 
unusual event that helps an investigator formulate the theory, 
tater, anecaotal evidence^ observational data^ finding.j of case 
studies, evidei'ice frcm diary studies, and many other sources can 
be utilized to :nake the theorist believe that the theory 
accounts for a reasonable portion of th(^ systematic variation in 
a certain i-henoinenor . 

Up to this point in the process^ no conclusive or 
g ene raii zabit^ statements can t^e made about the phenomenon in 
question. Latter, researchers usually design an experiment^ on 
the bases of; previous observations, in order to empirically 
validate the theory. Only then, can the claims of such a theory 
b€ extended to 3over all instances and even be generalized 
beyond the observed samples^ 

Applied linguistics, a rapidly growing branch of the social 
scionces, dOrS not seem to ne (or at least shoulu not be) an 




eiceptioLi Lincjiiists^ psycholinguists-, and sbcidlingiiists have 
developed thecries about the many facets of iantjuaj^ be-havior. 
First and second language acquisition, contrastive and 
ccfflparative studies, discourse analysis, language teaching, and 
language testing are awcng the areas being investigated. In 
scm^ areas^ theories have been formulated, tes^^ed, and either 
rejected, mcdifxtd, cr supportea. In some of these fields^ 
especially SLA, research seems to be a^: the stage ot theory 
building. The existing theories have not yet moved towards the 
experimental phase cf theory construction to bL- empirically 
validated. 

Among many others, tour SLA models havt^ been dominant in 
tie field: the monitor model (Krashen, l97o; 1977; 1978; 1979; 
1 983), the discourse approach (Hatch, 1977; 197^; 1 979; 19aJ), 
t I:e neurofunctional ferspective (Lame ndc: 11a , 1977 ; 1978; 1979)^ 
ard the acculturation model (Schumann, 197^; 197b; 1977; 1978). 



^ ^ It is realized that terms such as tiie ory, model , approach , 
and perspective have different definitions in the philosophy of 
science^ However^ to a void. definitional cdraplexities, these 
terms are used in tercha Lyai)ly in this paper. 



These models^ hc«ever^ are subject to pertinent questions^ 
the most crucial ot ahich is their empirical validityi Except 
fcr the acculturation mpdel, which deals, at least, with 
definable variables^ they all seem to deal with untested and 
aridentified hypotheses^ Furthermore, all ot these models seem 
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to be discrete dnd isolated mbdaies of the wboie integrated 
process of SLA, Although they are intuitively appealing^ their 
plausibility will iroinain questionable uttil they prove to he 
testabi*^ and under^jo the scrutiny of experimental investigation. 

The purpose of this paper, then, is to review and evaiuate 
the four theories from an experimental perspective. The 
procedures will be tc: (a) briefly summarize each theory, (bj 
ejaoiihe the validity of the statemf.nts t volving from each 
theory, (c) review empirical evidence reported on in favor jr 
asainst each theory, and (d) discuss tht- interrelationships 
airon^j the four theories, 

MODELS OF SLA 

I i The ^oni^^r ^odei 

This .^odel, in**rocluced by Krashcjn in a series of pap<^.rs 
referred to above, was originally develoiJC-d as a model for 
second lahyuay^j perfcrmance, fiowcver, it ha^ lately been 
eipanded as the monitor theory to cover langua<3e 
aojuisit ion/ie:irnin^ as well. the theory distinguishes between 
t so d if f tirent means of internalizing a target language: an 
inplicit way tormea uriConcious language acguisition, and an 
explicit way called language learning. SLA is claiied to be 
very similar to chilu language acguisition in that it requires 
ineanihgtai interaction in tht target language. But conscious 
language learning ti7 avaiiabie to the performer only as a 
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mcriitdr to altu-r the outfut of the ayuired system; 

As thf^ mdiel has d.eveldtJecl^ there seems to be a smooth 
shift which has yenerally Jeempha sized learniri'j and emphasized 
ac^^aisit ioHi Kraslipn (lS*7bj states that: 

adults can r.ot only increase their second language 
proficiency in informal fenvirdninentJ^ Lut inay do as sell 
or tter t han learners. w hd h ave spent a cdraparab le 
diriourit of tiiie in formal in:str uc tion (p. ISB), 

This inii ii-^-s that aoiuisiticr: is certrai to 3LA and 
learninj^ the- mjr.itor^ peripheral, Kra^fhen (1576) provider 
ext-^nsive evid-;nce iroui research aroas that is consistent with 
the monitor theorj. Althddyh the accuracy of these results 
is not at question, it is possible to state alternative 
interpretations for some of theic. 

It it is true that language us^^rs' performance is a 
ni anif esta tior. of th^ir competence (or internalized language 
atilities)^ one can gain insights intd language learners' 
cempetence vxa per f ormaac-^. one of the most defensible moans td 
systematically investigate language learners* performance is to 
use one or several tests. The term 'test* should not give the 
iicpressidn of paper and pencil tests only. a test refers to any 
systematic attempt td gather guantifiacle irifdriiiatio n on a r. 
attribute (Thorndike^ 1?71)i It could be a paper and pencil 
test^ an oral ihtiervicw^ a composition and so forth. Test 
scores^ however/ can saffletimes lead to different in t erpretatto n^' 
and cdnciusidns with teayect to a given hypothesis from a given 
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According to the monitor modei^ there is a natural order of 
acquisition for graicEatical laorphemes »heri the performance is 
mcnitbr-free (this is when the focus is or. cdraniiniccL tidn rather 
ttah form^ with little time available) • But when the 
i^erformance is monitored^ the natural ord&r is distorted. 
Hejardiess of various statistical and rnethodologica 1 
inadequacies in raortheme studies [Rosani^ky, 197o, Anderson, 
1977; 1-97B, Browr. , ISHO)^ and regardless of their relative 
ccntributibn to the whole process of ':LA, Krashen himself found 
discrepancies arabnj the results reported in morpheme studies. 

For example, following Fuller (1978), Krashen administered 
tte SLOPE test to a group of acquirers (those who do not 
ffichitbr) and to a jrcup cf learnerr^ (thosv who do luonitor), lie 
fcund no difference in the ranR order oi inorpheines across 
vjcoupSi liis intr r pret^i tion was that both yroups depended on 
their ^iCv^aired system sir.ce the test did not encourage conscious 
mcnitorin'^. or^ i'^dincrs and acquirers do not diffsr in thoir 
pert brmance on the sair.n task. Of course, an alternative 
intt,r pr^^t ation jouid jjL- that uoth groups did monitor and 
therefore, ther-. v.^:^ no difference between the groups' 
pt r fcrcicncv;* 

Ir: ar.ott.er stidy, following A.nderscjn {197fs), Krashen, et, 
al. u.^r^d only biit oidUf: of subjects but le^uireU two different 
tcii^'cs. Th^-: r^uijject^ were asRed to writu a cbmpositibn, both 
r .;:ted (monitoroaj and non-edited (not lubnitoredj. Again^ they 



fcund no difference for the order cf morphemes for Doth tasicsi 
Tt^ir interpretation s/as that students were conchrned with 
meanihy and cbiiiiniin icatibn rather than fortn {thourjh the sujjjects 
v€rf> explicitly told te correct whatever they could^ which 
re^juires laonit orii;g O ^hi-^ impii.es that the same learners or 
acquirers did not differ in their performance on different 
tasks. THils^ neither the task nior the performer showed 
significant relation to the predictions of the theory in respec 
tc the a^e of thfc mcnitor. 

To justify these inconsistencies -^nd n on- different ia 1 
p<^ri orinanc*^3, Krashtn refers to La rsc n-f-'re eman ' s in vest i^jation 
CE inorpheme accuracy order (1'i75} and concludes that it takes a 
d iscret point test to nrinj out conscious learnin^^ This mean 
that a discr*'. te- point test would result in an unnatural order 
ana other types of tests (integrative, iraymatie^ and 
functional) would yi^ild a natural ordsri 

This distinction is another cont rovj^rsial point among the 
claims made by the monitor theory. The difference between 
d iscrete- point (DP) and inteyt'ative (IN) tests is an unsettled 
issue in the field of language testings Following Oiler (1973; 
1976)^ briere hinofotis (1^70), and many others, the 

distinction tctweeh the two is tioi a iiiatu r of type but of 
degree. In other words^ there is a continuum ranging frbin 
highly DP tests at the one end to highly IN tests at the other* 
The ;rublem, howev-^r^ is to determine the. point at which ore 
type of test enas and the other begins; 



On the bi.G hhv.d-, Oiler (1978} has defined IN tests-, 
ircludiny pragmatic tests^ as meetihy two re viuirtmen ts: time to 
process the task and context for the ace o£ lanjuag^i Thus^ it 
ccald be claimed that anf test which does not meet these 
ccnditions is not an IN test. This somewhat vayue distinction 
bf^tween DF and IN tests, then, would categorize tests such as 
graiiiuiar, vocaiiulary, and auditory discrimination tasks into DP; 
a r.d cloze, dictation, reading and listening comprehension 
itto IN tyt^es of tests. 

On the other hand, I have argued elsewhere (Farhady, 1979a) 
that in si^itt; of tuf oretical ccntrove rsie::;, there is no 
statistical diff&ionces between DP and IN ttsts. They provide 
almost identical information about the learners* language 
aliliti'crs. No uia ttf r how DP or IN a given test may be^ 
tht: outcoif.e of the tests is very much the same. I have also 
d€cionstratfcd tliat tactor such as eddcatidnal and linguistic 
faackjroand, which ar«^ assumed not to be directly relevant ^o 
language- of tciencyj. are more influentiai on examinee 

€r furaunct than i.s the tjiy^t of tluj tt st (Farhady, 197yu)i 
Acjjrdmg to the monitor theory, on tli*^, basis ot the 
iGai'ners^ s i^c- r ror mance on DP and IN tests orr can identify the 

rocf sses which laijht have bccurea. Sinct: DP t'rsts are not 
alwiys noritored and IN tests are not always mon itor - f ree , then 
tht. aistinction uetwoen learned and acquirL-d lanjuagf based on 
t"o rmance on DP and IN tests is an un^ustifieu one. 

Por instance^ the ucnitor theory would predict that if 
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ianjddcjp i^narners 2X:d lahyiiaye adiiiirers^ uoth at a siiiiilai: 
proticitncy levels, are given a DP test, the itarnt-rs would 
score higher because they have the assistance ot ttie monitor. 
On tae other hand, if thty are given an IN test, ihk^ reverse 
sh^iild uapi-on xjocause the acquirers have internaliZr:;d IN types 
of activities. There is no evidence in the literature-, to my 
knowledge, that suustan tia tes such predictions. 

/ojt ieople may agrea that there is conscioas and 
unconscious learning and per f driuance [IICL aayhlin, 1^79). Ihe 
distinction could be made by in vp sti ja ti n^' social^ 
p£ychoiogicai, discourse^ and other factors involved ir. 
ccmitiunicatior . It may 5e safe to assume that monitoring would 
depend on the type ot lanjuage activiyies and the circumstances 
urdfrt which th-=^y a.c f e rf or int^d • For example, as Krashen 
obsarves, learners could not easily monitor their perforinance in 
an oral coumunica ticn situation; whereas it may be easy to 
mcnitor th^ir performance on paper ana pencil tests. However^ 
this does not necessarily mean that conscious or monitored 
performance is ledrned and unconscious or non-ir onitorcd 
pcrtormance is ae<iaired. 

It is also ^juite possible tor native speak»:.rs of a lan^^ua^je 
tc iiionitor thoir performance dopendth-j or. the social seating 
(lor example^ when they are talking to th*-^ Dean of the 
university, writincj a term paper, ^ivin^ a public lecture, 
etciji This does not mean that they have learned the knowlodye 
underlyinj these types ot ^tivities, but hav^ accjuired the 
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knowledge underlyiny other activities (t.y. when tilkiny to 
tbeir friendsj, Furtherinore^ a secdhd ianjiiaye learner may udt 
©cnitor his performanee en some occasions and this does not mean 
that he has accjuired that portion of his perf ormancei 

Thus, althgugU there may be a distinction between monitored 
ard ndn-- iDohit ored p£ r tor ma nee it may not predict the prdresseii 
involved in i riternaliziny the knowledge ir. two wayi5 and/dr by 
two d±fferf:nt systems* in any eriticai situation such as test 
taking or tormal public interaction, mcnitoriny could oe the 
ccntrolliny factor in the performance of the speaker/writer* It 
niay^ ridt have much to dd with a second dr first language learner 
p€r se, though the degree of monitoring could vary depending dn 
thfc speech events or speech acts, as well 3S the proficiency of 
the performer. 

There may also be a distinction between monitored and 
n cn-monitored learning. But this may not mean that the nidnitor 
fcr learning is the same as the monitor for perforniing- Ndr may 
it imply that whatever is learned through the monitor will also 
be performed through tne monitors The parameteres of the two 
iachitdrs may be yuite differibnt and it may take, a long time 
before -any conclusive statement can be made about their 
c har a Gt eristic.^ i 

These problems with the principles of the theory are^ i 
b^iiev^:, reasons for inconsistent outcomes of thp research 
projects outlined above. Krashen (1^77) admits that learning or 
mcnitdriiig is limit^^d to individuals^ grammatical rules, and 
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s it aatibns^ir. ,:.Whieh br.a i>i^rfbrms a tasJc, However^ these 
limitations are not explained in a i^yotemat^ e way, nor is 
sufficient reasoning for these ad-hoc ases of the monitor given* 
Krashen (1977) states: 

• ii The monitor is used only by soiae people-, for 
some rales, and for more artificial language use 
situation (p* 154) 

These liaiitaticns cn the ust of the monitor would mean that 
learning, in comparison to acquiring, has a very minor, if not 
n€giigibif., role in SLA becaust: it refers to a system which 
functions inconsistent! yi One might argue that the 
discrepancies in the results are variations rather than 
i rcon sistencif^s. However, there are two kinds of variations: 
consistent and inconsistent. If tho variation is consistent, it 
shpuid be captured fcy empirical investigation. And if the 
variation is inconsistent, it is the error variation, and 
therefore inconsistett and unpredic tables The use of the 
incnitbr by language learners seeins to entail the error 
variation* It cannot be empirically validated because it is 
inconsistent over rules, over individuals^ over situations^ and 
probably over many ether factors. But it seems to ra e that the 
inconsistencies in the use of the monitor are due to inadequate 
interpretations of the monitor by the theory because it may be 
'quite systematic with respect to the rules of language use • 

These shortcomings do not^ I believe^ invalidate the 
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theoryi Nor do they diiihish its con tributibh to bur 
understandiuy of the various aspects of SLAi In fact^ the 
inchitbr theory has made several valuafcle con tr ibutior.s to hoth 
second lahQuage researcii and pedayogy. 

The first and the most important contribution is the 
distinctior* between learning and acquisition, I believe this 
distinction with the modifications suggested in this paper would 
S€rve as a valuable research area for SLA, The 
seccihd contribution is the recbynition of instruction as an 
inportant factor in learning a language. The third contribution 
is the specification of classroom activities. The theory 
suggests that the instructional materials should be presented in 
a communicative way and at a certain level of complexity in 
Older to match the learners^ competence, 

Th<=iSe are just a ftw pedagogical implications of the theory 
shich are oieLtioned here to avoid underestimating the theory. 
W cr€.' importan tly^ the thf:ory setms to bL a dynamic rather than a 
static one because it has been modified by the findings of 
research results. This flexibility is an important and valuable 
cf ar acterist ic oi the mcnitor theory. 

Hatch {1977) has suggested discourse analysis as a 
methbdology fbr the study of SLA with the relief that it may 
p rovidC' more inf orma tion auout the prbce sses underlying SL A . 
The primaij rnotrvation for this suggestion seems to be the 
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ioportancu bx tile relaticnship b^tsetn tht' torm and function of 
iinjaistic structures. In many caseii^ a uiven sentence may have 
mere than one funetibn, and inbre than one sentence iiiay serve the 
same function. W ayner-Gou (1975) has criticized SLA 
research, es^iecialiy mortheme; accuracy studies, in that they 
d€al exclusively with the form of the. morpheines and ignore their 
fcnctions, Wayner- 6ough presents evidence that it is more 
raeanin-jful to talk acout the form of the structures albhg with 
the furiCtion(s) they may server 

flaiiy people assuQie that language learning starts i^ith 
learning single words and moves towards learning more complex 
structures^ According to the discburse approach^ hosever, 
language learning evolves out of learning how tb carry bh 
ccnversations. In ether words, one learns how to converse, how 
tc interact verbally, and in the process one learns a language 
(Hatch, 1977). According tb the discourse approach, syntactic 
structures develop frcm cbfi^munica ti ve iiitt tactions and most 
language aciuisition processes are the result of conversational 
gibwth. 

Before gbing into the details of this approach, it is 
necessary to give a horRihg definitibn of d.isca^£se analysis. 
Discourse analysis should not be assumed tb be syribnymous with 
conversational analysis. Nor should it be intercha-ngeabiy used 
with the analysis of input. Disco^irse analysis may be defined 
as the ill ves* igat ion of any meaningful and cohtex^ua iized forms 
ci langudje and the effort tb identify the relationship between 
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their forms ahl their fuhctibhs in real cbaiuiiihicati ve 
sitaatxons. it does not matter if the discourse is written* 
oral, or in any other form of symbolic representation of the 
lehyiiaye {^'•y^ siyr lan^iiaye^ computer lanyuaye, or pictorial 
iahjuaije). What does matter* however, is that each tyjje of 
discourse has its ovin syntaetie* semantic* and functional 
structures. These characteristics are important in conveying 
meaniny via form. Thus, conversational analysis is one branch 
of discourse analysis. Also, while input is provided through 
discourse, it is n^t the discburse itself. 

The relation between form and function is easy to 
conceptualize but difficult to identify, to define 
ojerationally , and to investigate empiricaiiyi However, 
fcllbwiny sdcioliny uist s and anthropologists (Hymes, 1972, 
Searle, 1969), Hatch (1979) and Hatch and Long (19d3) have 
ptt?sented certain units ef analysis which incl ude- speech 
situations, speech events, and speech actsi These categories 
scorn to have hierarchical structure.^ In other words, each 
speech situation inly include several speech events, each of 
which in turn may consist of several speech acts. For example, 
at a party (which is a speech situation) , there may be several 
c cnv^ rsat ior o (speech events) going on among ffeople; and within 
each conversa tion, sevt. ral syntactic patterns (speech act) may 
ccntrbl the- conversation (Jumpers, 1972). Speech acts can be 
directives* ccmmissivps* expressives^ and so forth (Hatch S 
Lcng, 19dQ). 
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flit characteristics of a discourse arit will depend on 
factors such as situation^ background information of both the 
sfrtaRer aha list-an^r^ presuppbsi tibhs-^ and oiahy other principles 
of discburse, Furt herinbre^ depending on the situation^ 
discourse may planned or unplanned. Social settings and 
£: sycholocj teal factors could contribute to the degree of . 
fcriuality of discourse. For examfla^ it is conceiveable that 
ore would have a planned discburse in a very formal government 
r€coptioni The parametero of planned v^s. unplanned discourse 
are not determined as yet, ilowever^ discoursse units could be 
placed along a continuum ranging from planned to unplanned 
p^ldrmances. Gf course^ tach type of discourse unit will have 
thpir bwn ::itructure thbdgh they may share some common 
cfttracter ist icsi 

Discourse analysis^ in a sense^ attempts to account for 
functions of Syntactic structures by using utterances as the 
m^aningfiil units of language. By analyzing con textua lized units 
ot language^ it also modifies the sen tence— based SLA research^ 

: ;_\. _ _ . . 

which hardly accounts for the use of those sentences m real 
ccmmunicative settings. In shorty the unit of linguistic 
analysis is, according to the discoursb approach, tUt discourse 
UEit rather than sboie unrelated sentences. 

A close look at this approach reveals that there are still 

seme guestionabie pcintsi For example, in this approach the 

___ _ ____ _ _ _ _ ____ ? 

reasons that why people should be willing to interact with each 

othF^r in order to learn a laiiyuage are not clarified, in some 
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easas^ it is cohcisi veable that pebi>le would riot want or need to 
converse with the taryet ianyuaje' groap. Even if they do, the 
ajyroach does ngt specify the factors which may stimuiate their 
desire for conversation. Further more, there are situations in 
wfcich people learn languages hot for speaking but for other 
pari 2es such as reading or writing. Finally^ just the 
availability of language in the environment does not necessaril 
guarantee that one will learn a languages \ 

It is true that discourse is one of the most important 
factors in SLA because it provides the raw inaterial in 'a 
coherent and meaningful way* Without discourse^ there i^ 
ncthing to learn. Nevertheless^ discourse by itself cannot 
guarantee learning either. However, Hatch (1979) has clarified 
mcst of these issues. She has discussed, in detail, the 
conditions which are necessary for input to facilitate learning 
processes, (In fact there seem to oe many similarities between 
Hatches characterization of simpiifisd input and some of 
Rtishen's recent hypotheses on the monitor model, e.g. the . 
irput hypothtrsis and the net hypothesis.) 

Hatch's discussibh of simplified input has improved the 
discourse ap^^roach in many dimensions. For example^ she 
believes that appropriate simpiifi'^d input "promotes 
ccmmunication, establishes an affbdtive bond, and serves as an 
inplicit teaching .mode (p.l)*" She also btilieves that there are 
various factors (regression^ matching, and negotiation) which 
help native sp-aafeers to adjust their spt-ech towards the 
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learner's proficiency level. Puttharmbre, she exijldihs the 
iffijortance of ^soeiai settih<js oh input and argues that iearhxhy 
ervxronaents influence SLA considerablfi 

These clarifications on the characteristics of input and 
t heir relationship to SLA, which I believe could apply to other 
tjpes of discburse as well^ have made discourse analysis a very 
promisinvj approach tor research in SLAi 

The neiirbf uact ibnal perspective, which id said to he a 
inetatheory rather than a theory^ attem^.ts to explain the 
processes of SLA from a functional point of viewi it looks at 
SIA processes through two different, but interrelated systems: 
macrobeha vioial and neurof unct ional, MacroLeha viora 1 systems 
ate concerned with "Icyical characterizations of the 
regularities inherent in second language speech data" 
(iamendylla 6 Seliaker^ 1978, pwU7j, Nt- urof uhc tional systems 
ate defined as a "funct ional .characterisation of information 
ptdcessiag "machines' anchored in anatomical structure and 
p hy^iblbj ical energy patterns'* (Lamendella S SelihRcr^ 1978^ p, 
41) i In respect to the atjst ractness of these two systems, the 
a uthors state : 

A large measure of the differences between 
niacrb-iiehaviorai and ne uroi unc tibnal perspectives 
arises from twb very dif f ereht nbtibns of •system^* 
both noticns of course being theoretical constructs 
whose correspondence with any sort of 'objective 
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I 

reality' is an open phiiosophical ydestioh (p^ 

The theory distinguishes between priinary, secondary, and ' * 

fcreign language learning (Lammehdella , 1977J. Normal language 
actiuisxtion processes occur from age two to five years^ no 
matter how many languages are involved. According to this 
j^erspecti ve, both monolingual an;i bilingual primary lahgua ge 
acquisition are definable by reference to a long list of traits 
wtich axj-st in accord with basic principles of neural 
organi2?itibn. tamendelia states that the neural systems 
£|ecific to language are to some extent innate and genetically 
programmed.*' There are Identifiable infra-systems, constructed 
within a given developmental 3tage of a given neurof unctional 
system, which operate to accomplish behavioral goals. 

This perspective attempts to explain SLA in terms of 
ccmplicated .r.eurof unctional systems^ However, it seems that 
this perspective is not exclusive to language learning per se, 
btt an attemi-t to formulate a more global theory for the human 
capacity to iearn. Iht whole information procf^ssing system, of 
which language learning is a subpart, could be relatfjd to this 
perspective:. Lamendella {197gj believes that: 

RhPU first confronted with the need to acquire new 
information structures as the basis for performing a 
novel oehavior task^ a learner must identify the 
functional hierarchy best suited to this learning, then 
establish the appropr iate level and subsystems within 
the hierarchy with which to begin the learning process . 
It seems to be a general characteristics of this. type of 
learning that the novel behavior task is initially 
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carried out by the exec utive (:ompoKGnt of the 
responsible neurof unct ional systems operating in the 
inbiiitdr Mode (p. 1 5) • 

Thus he implies that neurof Unct ibnal systems are 
responsible for iearniiig new inforfliation in a general sense and 
that the r.eurof unct ional perspective seems to be a way of 
IcbKing at these respdnsiblo elements, ; 

The authors use complex teririndldgies such as perspective^ 
t^jory, aietatheory^ and so forth to represent the least well 
known functions of the human information processing system, 
Hcwever, there seems not to be compelling evidence that 



neurof unctional systems contribatt more to language acquisition 



than to any other learning task. Furthermore, as the developers 



metatheoretxcai systems is not ident if iabie at present, 
Hcsever, assuming that people have healthy brains, and ail 
external and internal variables are kept constant and equal, 
then the crucial but open viuestion is whether all 

n €uro funct ionai systems would operate in the same manner for all 

I- - 

people. it would seem that, ihdividaal variations^ and' the 
degree of attained competence in a gi v^n lang uage do not appear 
to be accounted for by the neurof unct ional systems. Therefore, 
what may make the individual differences is variables outsidci 
the human brain and not the brain itself* 

The neurof unct ional perspective, therefore, couid be 
ccnsidered a general say of looking at human capacity for 




ot the perspective claiai^ the ultimate nature of these 
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l€3cnih(j any kind of hovel br^havibr and hot specifically 
ianguaye behaviors Qi coatse^ no one would dery the iEniJOjrtanee 
of the functional processes of the brains Nevertheless^ i;f the 
assuraptioh of 'e^iual fcrairi capacity ander eyu.il conditions' can 
fc€ postulated to be tirlie^ then the he urbf uhc tibhal perspective 
cannot have a uni^iue inflaence on 3hk-. The neurof unct iona 1 
sjsteins coald be stimulated by other factors to operate in 
varying range of spr^ed and accuracy. 

The basic problem sith this type of inquiry about ci 
pfcenoDienon is the difficulty of providing empirical evidence for 
it, NO one knows what the so-called •innate ability • is and how 
much of language acquisition accorapiished by xti 
F urtheraiore^ how the two different systems interrelate and 
operate systematically is not clear at present and probably 
cannot be clarified for a long time. The major difficulty is 
that one eanrot use a healthy brain for research purposes. The 
a tstr actnesr; of the claims of this per spec ti ve couid entail 
ncmerbus <^uestions tc which answers would be almost impossible 
at present. Pesearch in the social sciences anu even in the 
Libinedical sciences has a long way to gb before it can confirm 
the acearaey and validity of the characteristics of this 
perspective.. 

Of course^ *:his dces.n:>t mean that we should abandon 
pursuing this type of abstract thinJcing. It is conceivable that 
present research technigues are not adeguate to investigate the 
claims evolving from the ne drof uhc tional perspective. However^ 
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it iieems anreasohabie to assume that SEft is based on 
neurof ur.ct ional systems alone; Even if it were pbssibie to 
irves tiv^atf. these systems empirically, tht outcome oiiyht not 
account for th^? social and discbursal variables. Therefore the 
neurbf unetior.al systems are neccessary but not suificier.t 
requirement for SLk because there are many t eternal variables 
itvolved in the preocesses of SLft, 

iA-- The Accultur at ion Model 

The acculturation models developed by Schumann^ is based on 
occiai and ^)sycho±5gica i faetorsi "Acculturation" is d<^^fined as 
tae social and psychological integration of the second language 
learner with the target ^roup. There a taxonomy of factors 
which are believed to be imi>ortarit in the process of SLA ip 

natural contexts^ The ma jor- claim of the model is that 

___ __ __ ______ __ __ 

acculturat ton, which is a cluster of soeiai-psychological 

factors, is the major cause of SLA (Schumann, 1976; 1977; 1^78) 
Schumann states that any learner can be placed along a continuum 
ranging from social-psychological distance to social- 
psychological proximity with the speakers of the target 
Icnguage. The degree of language acguisition, then, would 
correlate with the degree of the learner^s proximity to the 
target group, 

Accbrdihy to ^his model ^ there are two types of 
accaltaration i The first type of acculturation takes place when 
the learner is socially integrated with and psychologically 9pen 
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tc the taryet yroup. The second type of acculturation has aii 
the characteristics ot the first type except for the 
psyehbloj ieal openness of the learner. It is claimed that both 
tjpes acculturation are sufficient to cause Stft* Social 
variables relate to social groups which are in a contact but 
sfeak different lah^ua^es. Some of these factors are so':::ial 
distance^ integral ioh^ enclosure^ and cbhesivehess, 
Psychoiogicai factors relate to lanjuaje learning by individuals 
and include culture shock, language shocks motivation, etc. 

Schumann cites some supporting evidence from different 
studies that these variables do, in fact, enhance or inhibit 
SiAi He also believes that psychological factors, especially 
mctivation may have core influence on 3LA than social factors 
(Stauble, 1977), It is interesting to note that according to 
this' fiDbdel, variables other than acculturation are of minor or 
moderate impbrtahce tor SLA. For example, instruction is 
assumed to have no important role in SLA {except for a few 
exceptional cases) ^ in this regard, Schumann (1978) states: 

. n . educational institutions are really only free to 
laanip ulate teacher , method and text variables i i 
believe that these variables are so weak in terms of the 
total language learning situation that no matter how 
much WW attempt to change them we will never achieve 
inueh more success than we are achieving now {p. 

In my opinion, the acculturation model takes into account 
the most important factors which may be involved in St\i Ihis 
mcdei is appealing because it attempts to explain the potential 
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"iilty«3« of SLA, iibwever^ there- r<^Mih some unanswered yuestidns 
sith the modei, Schumann himseif states thdt the model only 
accounti^ for lin^uaye learning under conditions of immigr atibn . 
He also clutions the reader aiiout variables other than 
acculturation which itay influence SLA, 

Schumann believes that the develojjment of a typoLdyy of 
variables is important and mast be eontinuedi it is not cledL# 
hCBsver, how lony or to what extent the continuation of such 
typplocjif^s is nocessari* OchsnL^r (1379) argues that the number 
of variables in such a typoloyy is arbitrary. To some extent^ 
bchsner is correctly pointing at one of the weaknesses of the 
mcdel. Th^ reason that tne model is susceptible to such 
seeiningly logical arguments is that it has been ahaijle to 
provide criteria or empirical evidcjnce for the necessary hamber 
oi variables* However^ it is this author's viei* that if one 
looks at the aodel from an experimental perspective^ such 
criticisms will become unjustified. 

Had research along the lines proposea by this iodel 
procjrassed enough to determine the amount of overlap and/or the 
degree of relationships among social and affective variables as 
Will as their influence on Shk-, then neither the nuiaber nor the 
s^lecti^n of the variables would have beer: considered arbitrary. 
Fcr eyample, if it were shown that 90% of the systematic 
variation in SLA is due to the acculturation factor^ then the 
remaining 13% would hot terribly significant* Also, during 
exper imentat ich, some of the factors within the acculturation 
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mcdel would i^robabiy be eliminatpd Bfcause of thidr overlip with 
ether variables or their negligable contribution to SLA. And 
tte remaining variables^ which would be eaipiricaiiy verifiable^ 
wcuid not i'ie^id to counter argumc-nts. 

One of the most controversial claims of the model, however^ 
is the way the effects of these variables are interpreted rather 
than their number, on the one hand, the claim that these 
variables are the cause SLA does hot comply with the 
principles of experimental investigation. In the social 
sciences the results are subject to marginal error due to 
prediction, reliability and validity of the instruments and 
ether research obstacles. Therefore, at first glance, the 
Ccusal claim of the model is open to yuestibh. 

en the other hand, the causal hypothesis is one of the 
advantages 5f the acculturation model because mcst sophist ica t(?d 
statistical analyses reguire a thtory which calls for empirical 
verification. In this respect, then, the causal claim of the 
acculturation modf»l builds a theory on which a statistical 
analysis can later be applied^ If it Was not hypothesized that 
accul tui^ation is the cause of SLA, the appropriate statistical 
procedure could not be applied to cither support or reject the 
claims of the theory, 

Thr term 'cause* may be defined as the unigue contribution 
of a variable to a particular phenomenon. If it could be 
a€t<: r min»jd, for example, that 19% of the variation rn a 
phenomenon is due to one and only one spi-.cific variable, then it 



ccula iJe claimed that the given percent is caused uy that 
variable. Therefore^ using the term •cause* or any other term 
sceh as the most impettant or tht most detfjrmihaht will hot 
increase the validity of the claims because all of them would be 
interpreted in t<^.rffls cf thb uniyue varianct- they account tor. 

The model is problematic^ however, in that the concept of 
aecul tur ation and what it entails is too complex to Le 
Of er a tionaiiy defined and experimfentally tested^ The authors of 
the Heidelbercj research project report (I97bj seem to agree on 
ttis point by stating: 

i.. although we fchowthat man y psychological 
factors contribute crucially to the •result' of 
learr.er varieties^ we were not able (and did not in 
fact succeed in) to ope ra tionaiize the important 
concept of 'motivation', 'attitude', etci in a 
meaningful way (p^ 8) • 

Hcwaver^ this complexity does hot imply that we should abandon 
ocr attempts to measure or explore acculturation factors. 

Another problem lith the model is that it delibrately 
excludes other potentially important variables (such as 
cognitive and instructional factors) in SLA. Of course detailed 
investigation is necessary to determirAe these variables, their 
interrelationship with one another, and their correlation with 
ard contribution tc SLA. 
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Obviously, the aaih jdal of SLA research^ either short terai 
01 long term, is to scmefaow account for the very complex nature 
of SLA. That is, the goal of the theories is (or should be) to 
eiplaih the interlany ua ye system of the learners in a scientific 
iay* in respect to these models^ it seems that the 
acculturation model atteipts to answer <iiiestiohs dealing with 
the "why*s»» of SLA. The neur of unct ional perspective may 
eventually explain "how" SLA occurs. The monitor theory deals 
with the ways a second language is leairntd/acguired and 
performedi And finally^ the discburse approach attempts to 
develop strategies £er researching the relationship between 
linguistic input to and output from second language learners in 
authentic situations. Therefort:^, each model has its own place 
iE the whole process of SLA. There may be other models such as 
a cognitive approach (Larsen -Freeman, 193Q) , a psychdlinguistic 
mcdei, and so forth, each of which would look at SLA from 
slightly different point of view. 

If we want to claim that SLA is a social science, we should 
ccmply with the principles of established social sciences. In 
ary case, and witli any number of models^ the main objective 
should be to explain the SLA phenompnon in a reasonably 
scientific way. Otherwise the outcome and claims of almost any 
theory will lemain ^uestionablo until the: theory is proven to 
bely empirically testable. 

i would liJce to make it clear that tlie comments made in 
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this paper stibuid not interpreted as di3er€.dits to the nature 
ot thfe four inodels discassi^d; Rather^ I hope that the 
sUcji^est ions made anu yut-Stions raised, if reasonaDle, will be 
considered as potential wa/s of irapirbvir^ the theories. The 
irtricate process of 3hk i3^ at least frb^i ray point of view, too 
ccmplex to be expla ii:»:2d fay any sinyif^ thf-ory^ For e.xaflipie, none 
of these models deals with aspects of foreign language learnii:g 
in colnparisbh to second larivjua^e learning (Bebet;^ 197ii) • 
Furthermore^ th^sre could be numerous urifcnbwn factbrs beyond the 
hypotheses of \ given mocjel or person whb develops the mbdel. 
Ttis is what all theory building and theory modii ica tion are 
abai^t. if the idea of incompleteness rather than incorrectness 
ot these mbdeis is cbnveyed in this paput, it woulu seein that 
its goal has been accomplished. 
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